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THE BYWAYS OF NATIONAL FINANCE. 


In an article on the National Ledger (No. 980 of 
this Journal), we lately presented our readers with 
a brief account of the debit and credit sides of a 
balance-sheet which deals with the vast sum of 
nearly one hundred millions sterling per annum, 
and showed whence this magnificent income is 
derived, and into what services it is divided, for 
the purpose of carrying on the Queen’s government. 
We, however, dealt only with the immense sums 
received in the aggregate from various sources, 
and expended upon the various services, or depart- 
ments, into which the administrative power of 
the State is divided ; and although we gave a few 
curious details with regard to some of the items 
which figure on both sides of the vast account, 
we by no means exhausted the stock of curiosities 
with which a long and tedious search into the 
byways of the national finance has made us 
familiar. Most of our readers are of course aware 
that although it is to his ledger that the merchant 
turns to ascertain how his business stands, it is to 
the daybook, or rough account, that he must go 
to obtain a knowledge of those items which, like 
the bricks in a house, serve to build up the 
edifice of which he is justly proud. It is to the 
national daybook, therefore, that we now direct 
the attention of our readers, while, like patient 
showmen, we exhibit some of the facts and 
curiosities of the colossal work which is both the 
terror and pride of the British taxpayer. 

The first principal portion of the national 
revenue is that which is described under the head 
of ‘Customs,’ and though comparatively few 
articles, amongst the shiploads of merchandise 
which are daily brought to our shores, are sub- 
jected to a customs-tariff, it is astonishing to find 
that this branch of the revenue-creating depart- 
ments of the government brings in no less a sum 
than twenty millions in round figures. Tobacco 
brings into the exchequer annually the large 
sum of nine millions for customs-duty alone, 
showing that the national pipe is a very capacious 
one, and that we ought first to glance about us 


at home, ere calling the Germans: a ‘nation of 


smokers.’ Nine millions! And the quantity 
imported for 1881-2 reached the surprising total 
of fifty millions eight hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds’ 
weight—of which only seventy pounds was snuff! 
The real value of this great quantity of tobacco is 
not more than about three millions sterling, and 
the duty raises it to nine. This means, that out 
of, say, threepence paid for an ounce of tobacco, 
twopence goes to the government, and only 
a penny to the dealer. Tea, at the moderate 
charge of sixpence a pound duty, produces a 
yearly sum of nearly four millions, the quantity 
taxed in 1881-2 being about two hundred and 
ten millions of pounds! Coffee, at twopence duty 
on the pound, only brought in about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Raisins, figs, prunes, cocoa, 
chicory, beer, wine, mum, and spruce, are the 
other eatables and drinkables which have to 
pay custom to the State, but which, some day 
or another, will doubtless be admitted free of 
any duty. Gold and silver plate are also taxed 
by the customs authorities, and there is a heavy 
inland duty on the home produce of these 
precious metals. 

The Excise duty on alcoholic drinks brings 
into the national exchequer twenty-three millions 
sterling ; but it is encouraging to the friends of 
temperance to find that this source of income 
is gradually and surely diminishing year by 
year. 

The tax on dogs seems to have been a happy 
thought ; for, by the energetic collection made by 
the Inland Revenue officers in the year 1881-2, 
the handsome sum of three hundred thousand 
pounds has accrued to the national exchequer. 
This tax, like all new taxes which are more than 
usually unpopular, was evaded to such an extent 
in the first year or two of its existence as to 
render it comparatively valueless. In the year 
1878, however, the Inland Revenue authorities 
instituted some twenty thousand prosecutions, 
which soon had the desired effect. The room 
in the Inland Revenue department at Somerset 
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House in which the registers of these proceedings 
are kept is known by the name of the ‘Dogs’ 
Office,’ and the clerks employed therein as ‘Jolly 
Dogs.’ This tax has produced one great national 
advantage in the disappearance from our streets 
of numberless canine prowlers, and has thus 
been the means of reducing the risk run from 
that terrible and distressing disease, hydro- 
phobia. 

Under the head of ‘Stamps’ we find the probate 
and legacy duties—or, as some call them, the 
death-duties—producing a sum of seven millions ; 
and these are perhaps the most justifiable and 
least irritating of all the national imposts. One 
item in this part of our daybook has a very 
questionable complexion, and is—or appears to 
be, to say the least of it—a heavy tax upon 
education. We refer to the sum of twelve thou- 
sand pounds, or thereabouts, which is received 
by the Civil Service Commission as ‘examination 
fees.’ These fees are taken from successful and 
unsuccessful candidates alike, and are never re- 
turned, although in many instances the few 
shillings required have been scraped together 
in the face of many untold hardships by the half- 
starved, out-of-a-situation city clerk. Of course, 
we speak here of the candidates for writerships, 
who, if they pass the examination, find that their 
fate is to be the slaves of the service with plenty 
of hard work, but very little pay. The City 
merchant who would take advantage of the hun- 
dreds of needy applicants for place by fining them 
two shillings and sixpence each, and so accumu- 
lating therefrom a handsome income, would be 
scouted from the society of decent traders, and 
yet this is exactly what the State does under the 
somewhat misleading term of ‘examination fees,’ 
Until quite lately, the fee paid by candidates for 
writerships was five shillings. 

Patent medicines and playing-cards increase the 
national income by one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the case of the former, and four- 
teen thousand in that of the latter, the gross total 
for stamps used as ‘fees’ being about six hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, While we are on this 
subject of fees, it is worthy of notice that a sum 
of about five thousand pounds annually is received 
by the Registrar-General’s Department (England) 
for copies of certificates of births, deaths, and 
marriages, supplied to the public for legal and 
other purposes. 

The old window-tax—or the tax upon light, 
as it used to be appropriately termed—finds a 
substitute nowadays in the inhabited house duty, 
which, with the land-tax—known together as 
the Queen’s taxes—brings into John Bull's capa- 
cious purse nearly three millions of money. But 
perhaps the most inquisitorial and annoying of 
all our imposts is the income-tax, which is so 
elastic and of so handy a nature, that every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer flies to it, the moment 
an increase of revenue is required, for the purpose 
of restoring the financial equilibrium. 


Without making any special reference to that 
most useful of all the public departments the 
Post-office, we may remark that its receipts for 
stamps alone exceed eight millions sterling. 

A curious item is that of discharge-money, 
smart-money, and forfeited pay from the army 
and navy, which for the year 1881-2 amounted 
to more than seventy thousand pounds. Dis. 
charges from the army are now obtained on 
payment of ten pounds, instead of twenty as 
formerly ; while, if the soldier remains seven 
years with the colours, he is paid twenty-one 
pounds by the State, as deferred pay, and per. 
mitted to retire into Civil life (in the Reserve), 
with a further payment of sixpence a day for five 
years longer, when he becomes free again. What 
an improvement on the old state of things ! 

The Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
shows a payment into the exchequer of seven 
thousand pounds ‘for maintenance’—moncy, we 
may presume, wrung by Act of Parliament from 
many a poor person for the faults or misfortunes 
of others. In the same category we may place 
the receipts from the reformatories and industrial 
schools of the United Kingdom, which—being 
‘parental contributions for maintenance of chil- 
dren, &c.—amount to the sum of twenty-four 
thousand pounds. 

Convict labour in England and the colonies is 
remunerative to the extent of eighteen thousand 

unds, and county courts pay the exchequer 
half a million ; while the value of the old precept, 
‘Waste not, want not,’ is exemplified by the fact 
that the Stationery Office saves the country by 
the sale of waste-paper alone the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds! ‘Void’ money orders gave 
the state a nice little present of five thousand 
pounds; while perhaps the most curious of all 
these items is the repayment into Her Majesty’s 
Treasury of two thousand pounds as ‘mone 
which the recipient did not desire to retain.’ We 
hope he may never have to ask for it again! 

Seting thus extracted from the debit side of 
this vast account some of the most interesting 
details, and pondered with our readers over the 
curiosities therein revealed, we will now glance at 
the credit items, which are quite as deserving of our 
close and serious attention. We cannot, of course, 
in the brief space at our disposal, give one half 
of the interesting and instructive matter which 
the parliamentary blue-books contain on this vital 
subject of the national accounts ; and indeed, our 
— is only to give those of our readers who 

ave no time to study the matter for themselves, 
some idea of the manner in which the large sums 
which form the revenue of the country are col- 
lected and expended. 

For the ‘receipt of custom’ alone, five thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three clerks, collectors, 
and other officials were required in 1881-2, at 
an expense to the State of one million for sala- 
ries, &c.; and for the collection of the inland 
revenue (excise, &c.), five thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-five persons were employed, at an ex- 

nditure for salaries of nearly two millions. 
he largest of the national establishments is the 
Post-office, which employs nearly fifty thousand 
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ons, at a cost of five millions and a half. 
The Education Department for England, though 
only employing eight hundred and six officials, 
shows an outlay of three millions of the public 
money. The Office of Works, with three thou- 
sand seven hundred officials, cost the country 
last year more than one million ; and the Home 
Office, with only four hundred and twelve em- 
ployés, a million and three-quarters. 

There are nearly eighty departments in all, 
in which a whole army of clerks and other 
officials are employed, at a cost for the current 
year of twenty-five million two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand two hundred and eighteen 
pounds. The Civil Service has been likened 
toa large beehive, and the comparison is, in one 
respect at least, a very good one. For instance, 
if we take any one of these huge Civil depart- 
ments, we shall discover therein the usual appear- 
ance of a beehive, with its inhabitants divided 
into the same classes of workers and drones. 
But there is this great difference—that whereas 
in the bechive proper the ‘workers’ are the 
best treated, in these State beehives the very 
opposite principle too often is applied. 

A very large hole is made in the national 
income by the army and navy, as represented 
by the Admiralty and War Office departments. 
For the current year, it is estimated that nearly 
thirty millions will be required to be expended 
on these two services alone. This wonderful 
sum of money, if it could be applied to other 
uses, would suffice to relieve the land of pau- 
perism ; while if we joined to it the millions 
annually expended in drink, we should in a very 
few years be able to rid the world of more than 
half the human wretchedness it contains. 

Amongst the greatest curiosities of the national 
accounts is that vast iniquity which is the result 
of folly in the policy of our ancestors, and 
which is popularly termed the national debt. 
Here, again, the State is called upon to pay 
a yearly sum of twenty-eight millions as interest 
alone. The ‘debt,’ which before the Revolution 
of 1688 was called the ‘King’s Debt,’ was at 
that time no larger than six hundred thousand 
pounds; but it increased by leaps and bounds 
as soon as it was made ‘national,’ until in 1883 
it reaches the enormous total of nearly eight hun- 
dred millions! Imagination fails to grasp the 
magnitude of such a sum, and cannot speculate as 
to how much better the world would have been 
had it been applied to higher and nobler pur- 
poses than the mere art of slaying our fellow- 
men. 

The grand total of payments during the past 
year on behalf of our royal family was in round 
numbers about nine hundred thousand pounds, 
excluding the cost of the royal parks, which 
would make the whole sum over a million. 

Leaving the region of these immense sums, 
we will now direct our attention to the real 
curiosities of the expenditure side of the day- 
book, which are to i found in the numerous 
payments out of the public purse for purposes 
that cannot fail to amuse and surprise our 
readers, -The pension list alone contains a mine 
of wealth of this description, one of the most 
curious items being the payment annually of six- 
teen hundred and twenty pounds four shillings (!) 
to the ‘heirs of the Earl of Kinnoull.’ The 


story of this grant is as follows: In the year 
1627, Charles I. gave the Caribbee Islands in 
the West Indies to the Earl of Carlisle. At the 
death of Lord Carlisle’s son, the grant devolved 
to his cousin the Earl of Kinnoull, from whom 
Charles II. bought back the proprietary rights 
which his father had pine to the Earl of 
Carlisle, giving him in lieu thereof an annuity of 
a thousand pounds, payable from the four-and-a- 
half big cent. duties levied on exports from the 
islands. It is now charged to the consolidated 
fund. But it has long since been assigned out 
of the family to which it was granted; and the 
so-called ‘heirs’ to whom the money is now paid 
are persons who have bought the right to the 
annuity as one would buy ordinary railway 
shares. 

Another curiosity in this way is a sum of sixty- 
two pounds nine shillings and eightpence, which 
was granted to the Duke of Grafton by Charles IT. 
as compensation for the loss of office as clerk of 
the pipe! This is also in alien hands, a later 
Duke having been so ungracious as to sell so 
curious an annuity out of the family. Yet 
another State curiosity is the annuity which is 
known as the Duke of Schomberg’s pension, and 
which amounts annually to nine hundred and 
eighty-four pounds. is money is paid to 
persons who are called the ‘heirs of unredeemed 
fractions!’ These ‘heirs’ are six persons, whose 
shares vary from three hundred and fifty to fifty 
pounds. 

Loss of office under the Crown seems to be a 
highly remunerative transaction, to judge by the 
handsome pensions which John Bull pays to men 
who have only been a few years in his service. 
In the year 1880, for instance, no less than fifty- 
seven clerks under fifty years of age, and thirty- 
seven under forty, were pensioned off for various 
causes, on sums varying from one hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred pounds per annum! 
Indeed, it has lately become quite the fashion in 
the Civil Service for an office which wishes to 
benefit certain of its employés at the expense of 
others, to apply to the Treasury for a reorganisa- 
tion. It presents a scheme which the Treas 
either accepts in its entirety, or modifies or 
extends, as it seems best to the powers that be. 
A rush is made at John Bull’s purse. A few 
individuals retire from the service on handsomer 
pensions than they ought to have been paid as 
salaries, and with heavy bonuses beside; while 
their places are filled by Writers, who are com- 
pelled to do for tenpence an hour—with no other 
prospect or advantage—the work for which the 
retiring pensioners received splendid salaries. 
We will only give one instance of this kind of 
curiosity. It is the case of a clerk who elected 
to leave the service at forty-one years of age. 
He entered it at sixteen, served twenty-five years, 
and was receiving a salary of four hundred pounds 
a year. On leaving, he received a bonus of one 
thousand pounds, and a pension of two hundred 
and fifty. And this is but a sample case of the 
curiosities of the pension-list; indeed, it is 
crowded with them. 

We trust we have written enough, however, 
to illumine to a certain extent the dim and 
narrow byways and recesses of English finance, 
or at least to create in the minds of our readers 
an inclination to search for themselves into the 
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musty records of the past, or the pleasant volumes 
which, clothed in the azure uniform of the State, 
adorn many a bookseller’s stall in the streets of 
London. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 
CHAPTER XII.—A WIFE'S APPEAL. 


Two months of the life of John Scales passed 
away, during which he had three opportunities 
of gaining good additions to his practice, but in 
each case he set himself so thoroughly in opposi- 
tion to the medical men with whom he was to 
be associated, that they one and all combined 
against him; and the heterodox professor of 
strange ideas of his own had the satisfaction of 
learning that his services would be dispensed 
with. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said to himself. ‘I’m 
a deal happier as I am. Strange I haven’t heard 
from James Scarlett, by the way. I’ll give him 
a look in at his office. What a paradise of a 
place the Rosery is! I wonder how the Diana 
is that I met—Lady Martlett. If I were an 
artist, I should go mad to paint her. As I’m 
a doctor,’ he added reflectively, ‘I should like 
her as a patient.’ 

‘T shall be ready to believe in being influenced, 
if this sort of thing goes on,’ said the doctor, a 
couple of hours later, as he read a letter from Mrs 
Scarlett, giving him a long and painful account 
of his friend’s state of health. 

‘Had four different doctors down,’ read Scales. 
‘Hum—ha, of course—would have asked me to 
come too, but they refused to meet me. Ha! I’m 
getting a nice character, somehow. Say they can 
dono more. Humph! Wonder at that. Grow- 
ing moral, I suppose. Might have made a twelve- 
month’s job of it. Humph! Cousin, Mr Arthur 
Prayle, been so kind. Given up everything to 
attend to dear James’s affairs. shouldn’t like 
him to have anything to do with mine. Will 
I come down at once? James wishes it. Well, 
I suppose I must, poor old chap. They’ve been 
dosing him to death. Poor old boy! the shock 
of that drowning could hardly have kept up till 
now. The upshot of it was that the doctor ran 
down that afternoon. 

Next morning, on entering the study, he found 
Mrs Scarlett and Prayle seated at the table, the 
latter leaning towards his cousin’s wife, and 
apparently pointing to something, in a small 
book, with the very sharply pointed 
pencil that he held in his han 

Prayle started, and shifted his position quickly. 
Mrs Scarlett did not move, beyond looking up 
at the doctor anxiously, as his stern face was 
turned towards her. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said; ‘I did not know 
that you were engaged.’ 

‘Mr Prayle was explaining some business 
matters to me,’ said Mrs Scarlett. ‘Don’t go 
away. You said you should like to talk to me 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor coldly; ‘but the 
business will keep.’ 

*O no; don’t go,’ said Mrs Scarlett anxiously. 

‘Perhaps I shall be de trop, said Prayle 
smoothly. 


‘Well, Mr Prayle, perhaps you would kindly 
give me half an hour.’ 

‘Certainly,’ cried Prayle, with a great assump. 
tion of franknessx—‘ Mrs Scarlett will tell m 
perhaps, when she would like to go on with these 
accounts ?” 

‘Oh, at any time, Arthur,’ said Mrs Scarlett 
anxiously.’ ‘Pray, do not think I am slighting 
them ; but this seems of so much more importance 
now. 

‘When and where you please,’ said Prayle 
softly. ‘Don’t study me. I have only my 
cousin’s interest at heart.’ He rose, smiling, and 
left the room; but the smile passed off Prayle’s 
countenance as the door closed ; and he went out 
angry-looking and biting his lip, to walk up and 
down the garden, turning from time to time to 
the book he held in his hand. 

The doctor was very quiet and grave, as he 
took the chair pointed to by Mrs Scarlett; and 
as he gazed at her rather fixedly, his face seemed 
to harden. 

‘I am very glad you have come,’ she said, 
‘James seems to be more restful and confident, 
now you are here. He always thought so much 
of you.’ 

‘We were such old companions ; perhaps that 
is it.’ 

‘Well, you have seen him again this morning. 
You said I was to give you time. Now, tell me 
what you think. You find him better?’ 

‘I must be frank with you, Mrs Scarlett,’ said 
the doctor. ‘No; I do not.’ 

‘And I was so hopeful!’ said the poor woman 
piteously. 

‘It would be folly for me not to speak plainly 
—I think cruelty. I find him worse.’ 

Mrs Scarlett let her head go down upon her 
hands, covering her face, and the doctor thought 
that she was weeping ; but at the end of a minute, 
she raised her head again, and looked at her 
visitor, dry-eyed but pale. ‘Go on,’ she said in 
a voice full of suppressed pain. 

‘I cannot help telling you plainly what I 
think.’ 

‘No; of course not. Pray, hide nothing from 
me. 

‘Well, it seems to me,’ he continued, ‘that in 
bringing him back as it were to life, I left part 
of my work undone.’ 

‘Ono!’ cried Mrs Scarlett. 

‘Yes; I brought back his body to life and 
activity, but I seem to have left behind much 
of his brain. That seems half dead. He is no 
longer the man he was.’ 

‘No, sighed Mrs Scarlett. ‘What you say is 
true ; but surely, she cried, ‘you can cure him 
now.’ 

The doctor remained silent and thoughtful for 
a few minutes. ‘I think when I was down here 
—at the time of the accident—I told you at the 
table about a patient I was attending—a gentle- 
man suffering from a peculiar nervous ailment.’ 

*O yes, yes!’ cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘I remember. 
It seems to be burned into my brain, and I’ve 
lain awake night after night, thinking it was 
almost prophetic.’ 

‘I’ve thought so too, said the doctor drily, 
‘though I never fancied that I was going to join 
the 

‘But you cured your patient ?” 
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‘No; I am sorry to say that my efforts have 
been vain. It is one of my failures ; and I think 
it would be a pity for me to take up poor Scarlett’s 


‘But he wishes it—I wish it.’ : 

‘You have quite ceased going to Sir Morto: 
Laurent ?’ 

‘O yes. He did my husband no good; and 
the excitement of going up to town—the train 
—the carriage—and the cab—and then seeing the 
doctor, always upset him dreadfully. I am sure 
the visits did him a great deal of harm,’ 

‘Perhaps so, in his nervous state. Maybe, under 
the circumstances, you were wise to give them 


‘I am sure I was,’ responded Mrs Scarletf. 

‘And the local doctors ?” 

‘He will not see them; he says they aggravate 
him with their stupid questions, And yet he 
must have medical advice. 

‘How would it be if you took him abroad— 
say to some one or other of the baths? There 
you would get change of air, scene, the tonic 
waters for him to drink, and medical attendance 
on the spot.’ 

‘No, no; no, no; it is impossible! You shall 
judge for yourself,” cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘He 
would never bear the change. You will find 
that he is only satisfied when he is here at home 
—safe, he calls it, within the garden fences. He 
will not stir outside, and trembles even here at 
the slightest sound.’ 

‘But surely you could hit upon some clever 
medical man who would be able to manage his 
ease with skill, and in whom my poor friend 
would feel confidence.’ 

‘Whom could I find? How could I find one?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Scarlett. ‘There is no one but 
you to whom I can appeal.’ 

‘Is this truth, or acting?’ thought Scales. 
‘Why does she want me here ?’ 

‘I have thought it all out so carefully,’ con- 
tinued Mrs Scarlett. ‘You see he is alarmed 
© the very idea of a doctor coming near 

im.’ 

‘And yet you bring me here.’ 

‘Yes; you are his old schoolfellow, and he 
will welcome you as a friend The fact of your 
being a doctor will not trouble him.’ 

‘T see,’ said Scales. 

‘Then, while being constantly in his company, 
you can watch every change.’ 

‘Nice treacherous plan, eh, Mrs Scarlett !’ said 
the doctor, laughing. 


‘Don’t call it that,’ she said pitifully. ‘It is 
for his good.’ 
‘Yes, yes; of course—of course. It’s only 


giving him his powder in jam after all. But, 
tell me, if I agree to take his case in hand’—— 
‘Which you will?’ interrupted Mrs Scarlett. 
‘I don’t know yet,’ he replied drily. ‘But 
supposing I do: how often would you want me 
to come down here ?’ 


‘How often?’ echoed the lady, with her eyes | 


dilating. ‘I meant for you to come and live here 
until he is well.’ 

‘Phee-ew !’ whistled the doctor, and he sat 
back in his chair thinking and biting his nails. 
‘What does she mean?’ he thought. 


‘Am I too | 
hard upon her? Is my dislike prejudice, or am ' 
I justitied in thinking her a woman as deceitful , 


as she is bad? If I am right, I am wanted down 
here to help some one or other of her plans. I 
won't stop. I’m sorry for poor Scarlett, and I 
might do him good, but’—— 

‘You have considered the matter, and you will 
stay, doctor, will you not?’ said Mrs Scarlett 
sweetly. 

‘No, madam ; I do not think it would be fair 
to any of the parties concerned,’ 

‘Doctor!’ she cried appealingly, ‘oh, pray, 
don’t say that. Forgive me if 1 speak plainly. 
Is it a question of money? If it is, pray, s "4 
I’d give up half of what we have for my husband 
to be restored.’ 

‘No, madam,’ said the doctor bluntly; ‘it is 
not a question of money. Several things combine 
to make me decline this offer ; principally, I find 
a want of confidence in undertaking so grave a 
responsibility.’ 

‘Doctor!’ cried Mrs Scarlett, rising and stand- 
ing before him, with one hand resting upon the 
table, ‘you are trying to deceive me !’ 

‘Indeed, madam’ 

‘You never liked me, doctor, from the hour 
I was engaged ; you have never liked me since.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Scarlett !’—— 

‘Listen to me, doctor. A woman is never 
deceived upon such points as this ; she as readily 
notes the fact when a man dislikes as when he 
admires. I have never injured you.’ 

‘Never, madam.’ 

‘I have, for my dear husband’s sake, always 
longed to be your friend; but—be frank with 
me, doctor, as I am with you—you never gave 
me a place in your esteem.’ 

The doctor was silent. 

‘I don’t know why,’ continued Mrs Scarlett, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘for I have always tried 
to win you to my side; but you have repelled 
me. You have been friendly and spoken kindly ; 
but there was always a something behind. 
Doctor, why is all this—— No; stop! Don’t 
speak to me—don’t say a word. What are my 
poor troubles, or your likes and dislikes, in the 
face of this terrible calamity? You dislike me, 
Doctor Scales. I do not dislike you; for I 
believe you to be an honourable man. Let us 
sink all our differences. No, I beg—I pray of 
you to stop here—to give up everything else to 
the study of my poor husband’s case. My only 
hope is in you.’ 

As she made this appeal with an intensity of 
earnestness that was 5 a dramatic in its tone 
and action, the doctor imitated her movement 
and rose to his feet. 

‘Mrs Scarlett,’ he said coldly, ‘you are excited 
now, and you have said several things that 
perhaps would have been as well left unsaid. I 
will not reply to them; for I agree with you 
that the question of James Scarlett’s health and 
restoration is one that should sweep away all 
petty differences. I trust that I have always 
treated my poor friend’s wife with the greatest 
respect an delavinee, and that I always shall.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mrs Scarlett sadly ; ‘deference 
and respect ;’ and as she gazed at him, there was 
a pained and wistful look in her suffused eyes 


| that seemed to make him hesitate for the moment ; 


but as she added, rather bitterly—‘that is all,’ 
the way to his heart, that was beginning to open 
a little, reclosed, and he said sternly : 
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‘No ; I feel certain that it would be far better 
that I should not monopolise the treatment of 
my friend’s case, and that’—— 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed Mrs Scarlett quickly, for 
the door opened, and the object of their conver- 
sation, looking thin, pale, and with a scared and 
anxious expression on his countenance, came 
quickly into the room. 

‘Ah, Jack, here you are then!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I’ve been looking for you everywhere. Here, 
come and sit and talk to me.’ 

‘All right, said the doctor, in his blunt way. 
‘What do you say to having out the ponies and 
giving me a drive ?’ 

‘Drive ?—a drive?’ repeated Scarlett uneasily. 
‘No, no. It is not fine enough.’ 

‘Lovely, my dear fellow, as soon as you get 
outside.’ 

‘No; not to-day, Jack. Don’t ask me,’ said 
Scarlett excitedly, as his wife sat down and took 
up a piece of work. ‘The ponies are too fresh. 
They ’ve done nothing lately, and one of them 
has developed a frightfully vicious temper. I 
shall have to sell them.’ 

‘Let’s go on the water, then; a row would 
do you good, 

Mrs Scarlett darted an imploring look at the 
doctor ; but if intended to stay his speech, it 
came too late. 

‘Row? No!’ said Scarlett with a shudder. 
‘I never go on the water now. My left wrist is 
so weak, I am afraid I have somehow sprained 
one of the tendons. Don’t ask me to row.’ 

Mrs Scarlett darted a second imploring look at 
the doctor, and he saw it, as it seemed to him, to 
say: ‘Pray, don’t allude to the water ;’ but it 
was part of his endeavour to probe his friend’s 
mental wound to the quick, and he went on: 
‘Laziness, you sybaritish old humbug! Very 
well, then; I’ll give up the rowing, and we’ll 
have the punt, and go and fish.’ 

‘Impossible ; the water is too thick, and I don’t 
think there are any baits ready.’ 

‘How tiresome !’ said the doctor. ‘I had made 
~ my mind for a try at the barbel before I went 


‘Before you went back?’ cried Scarlett ex- 
citedly ; and he caught his friend by the arm— 
‘before you went hak ! What do you mean?’ 

‘Mean, old fellow? Why, before I went back 
to London.’ 

‘Why, you’re not thinking of going back— 
of leaving me here alone—of leaving me—me— 
er’—— He trailed off, leaving his sentence 
unfinished, aud stood looking appealingly at his 
friend. 

‘Why, my dear boy, what nonsense you are 
talking, replied Scales. ‘Leave you—alone? 
Why, man, you’ve your aunt and your relatives, 
There’s your cousin out there now.’ 

‘Yes, yes—of course—I know. But don’t go, 
Jack. I’m—I’mill. I—I want you to set— 
- “3 me right. Don’t—don’t go and leave me, 

ack,’ 

‘Now, there’s a wicked old impostor for you, 
Mrs Scarlett!’ cried the doctor, going close up 
to his friend, catching him by both shoulders, 
giving him a bit of a shake, and then patting him 
on the chest and back. ‘Not so stout as he was, 
but sound as a roach. Lungs without a weak 
spot. Heart pumping like a steam-engine—eyes 


clear—skin as fresh as a daisy—and tongue as 
clean. Get out, you sham Abram! pretending a 
pain to get me to stay !’ 

‘Yes, of course I’m quite well—quite well, 
Jack ; but a trifle—just a trifle low. I thought 
you’d stop with me, and take—take care of me 
a bit and put me right. I’m—I’m so lonely 
down here now.’ 

Mrs Scarlett did not speak; but there avas a 
quiver of the lip, and a fos in her eyes as she 
— them upon the doctor, that disarmed 

im. 

‘She does care for him,’ he said to himself, 
‘She must care for him.’ 

‘TI tell you what it is,’ he said aloud; ‘you’ve 
been overdoing it in those confounded greenhouses 
of yours. Too much hot air, moist carbonic acid 
gas, and that sort of thing.—Mrs Scarlett, he has 
been thinking a deal more of his melons than of 
his health.’ 

‘Yes; he does devote a very, very great deal 
of attention to them,’ assented Mrs Scarlett eagerly, 

‘To be sure, and it is not good for him.—You 
must go up to town more and attend to business.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; I mean to—soon,’ said Scarlett, 
with his eyes wandering from one to the other. 

‘Here, you must beg off with Mrs Scarlett, 
and come up with me.’ 

‘With you? What! to town?’ 

‘To be sure; and we’ll have a regular round 
of dissipation: Monday pops; the opera; and 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace. What 
do you say ? 

‘No!’ said Scarlett, in a sharp, harsh, per- 
emptory way. ‘I am not going to town again— 
at present.’ 

‘Nonsense, man!—Tell him he may come, 
Mrs Scarlett.’ 

‘O yes, yes; I should be glad for him to go!’ 
cried Mrs Scarlett eagerly ; and then she shrank 
and coloured as she saw the doctor’s searching 
look. 

‘There, you hear.’ 

‘Yes, I hear; but I cannot go. The glasshouses 
could not be left now.’ 

‘What, not to our old friend Monnick ?’ 

‘No; certainly not; no,’ repeated Scarlett 
hastily. ‘Come out now—in the garden, Jack. 
I’ll show you.—Are you very busy in town— 
much practice?’ 

* Practice?’ cried Scales, laughing, and thoroughly 
off his guard as to himself. ‘ Not a bit, my dear 
boy. I’m a regular outcast from professional 
circles, No practice for me. 

‘Then there is nothing to take you back,’ cried 
Scarlett quickly, ‘and you must stay.—Kate, 
do you hear? I say he must stay !’ 

There was an intense irritation in his manner 

as he said these words, and his wife looked up 
in a frightened way. 
, "es, Yes, dear. Of course Doctor Scales will 
stay. 
‘Then why don’t you ask him?’ he continued 
in the same irritable manner. ‘A man won't stop 
if the mistress of the house slights him. 

‘But, my dear James,’ cried Mrs Scarlett, with 
the tears in her eyes, ‘I have not slighted Doctor 
Scales. On the contrary, I was begging that 
he would stay when you came in.’ 

‘Why ?—why?’ exclaimed Scarlett, with in- 
creasing excitement. ‘You must have had some 
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reason. Do you hear? Why did you ask him to 
stay?’ 

a I knew you wished it, said Mrs 
Scarlett meekly ; ‘and I thought it would do 
you good to have him with you for a time, 
dear. 

‘Do me good! Such sickly nonsense! Just 
as if I were ill. You put me out of patience, 
Kate; you doindeed. How can you be so childish! 
—Come into the garden, Jack. I’ll be back 
directly I’ve got my cigar-case.’ 

‘Shall I fetch it, dear?’ asked Mrs Scarlett 
eagerly. 

‘No; of course not. Any one would think I 
was an invalid ;’ and he left the room. 

‘Mrs Scarlett,’ said the doctor, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘I will stay.’ 

‘God bless oa: !’ she cried, with a burst of 
sobbing ; and she hurried away. 


AN INDIAN EPIC. 


Some of our readers may have heard of Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, the President of the Bengal School 
of Music ; but probably few are acquainted with 
the Victoria-Gitikd, of which he is the author— 
a poem ‘celebrating the deeds and the virtues of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria 
and her renowned predecessors.’ As will be seen, 
the scope of the epic is vast, and furthermore, 
has been set to music, with which Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore is also to be credited. The com- 
position, including its English translation, occupies 
no less than three hundred and seventy pages. 
However, this can scarcely be considered lengthy, 
when it is known that the poem commences with 
William the Conqueror, and closes with a fervent 
eulogy on the Electric Telegraph. The volume, 
which was first issued in 1875, is printed and 
— at Calcutta by a native firm, and is 
ighly creditable, from a typographical point of 


view. 

In the preface, the author states that in order 
to impart to Englishmen an insight into the 
nature of Indian rhythm, the weg ‘has been 
set to Hindu music ; and, in doing so, méarch- 
chhands and other Hindu musical graces have been 
omitted, partly. because of the peculiar nature 
of European instruments, and partly of the 
absence of their proper signs and symbols in 
English music.’ Without entering into an elabo- 
rate technical description of the Indian notation, 
we may remark that there are seven notes in 
Hindu music, named sharja, risava, gandhdra, 
madhyama, panchama, dhaibata, and nishdda. 
These are indicated by their initials, sé, ri, ga, 
ma, pa, dha, ni, corresponding to the English 
notes C, D, E, F, G, A, B. There is, however, 
no stave in the Hindu music, the notes being 
arranged in Indian file, like the syllables of the 
solfa notation. A miniature semaphore stationed 
over a note signifies a sharp; an equally small 
pyramid or delta represents a flat; while ‘very 
sharp’ or ‘very flat’ is indicated by a tiny ‘o’ 
placed over the respective symbols, Again, there 
are various devices for representing the simple, 
compound, and broken médtrés, or musical metres ; 
but without the aid of examples, an explanation 
of these might not prove very intelligible. 

It may - pertinent to the present subject to 
relate that during a recent visit to Calcutta we 


met one or two Hindu instrumentalists, and were 
struck with the zealous manner in which they 
defended their musical system. Mr Mookerjee, 
a highly educated native, and complete master 
of the English language, endeavoured to prove 
to us the immense superiority of Bengali over 
European music—stating that the former had 
twenty-two sounds in its scale, comprising quarter 
and one-third tones; while the latter had no 
lower subdivision than semi-tones. He further 
asserted that the Bengali scales were geometrically 

rfect; while those of European nations were 
formed by temperament. Mr Mookerjee then 
showed us some ancient Sanskrit music, and one 
or two antique instruments regarded by him as 
‘considerably ahead of the piano’—amongst 
others, a large guitar, which he held to be 
identical with the ten-stringed psaltery of King 
David! We had seen some such guitar the 
previous Sunday at the Free Church native 
school, where Mr Mookerjee was choir leader, 
and where thei instrument accompanied the 
hymns. There was also a wonderful long-bodied 
drum, the pitch of which was regulated by 
a piece of dough stuck on the tympanum, and 
from which the performer, by the alternate 
use of finger-tips, knuckles, and palm, extracted 
a variety of unwonted and at times ludicrous 
sounds, 

Though a stranger might regard Indian instru- 
mental music as rather wearisome, this quality 
does not arise from any lack of an orchestra fully 
equipped according to oriental ideas. In another 
volume, entitled Yantra Kosha, also by Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, we have a ‘Treasury of the 
musical instruments of ancient and modern India, 
and of various other countries.’ This comprises 
the names of as many as one hundred and thirty- 
six instruments now or formerly in use in 
Hindustan. Many of these are played with the 
bow ; and the antiquity of some of them has been 
dwelt upon by so great an authority as Antoine 
Stradivarius, who tells us that ‘Hindustan has 
been the birthplace of the instruments played with 
the bow, and has made them known to other 

arts of Asia. This does not admit of a moment’s 

oubt, as the instruments are actually in existence, 
bearing unmistakable marks of their Indian origin. 
If we wish to find the instrument played with 
a bow in its original state, we must take it in 
its simplest form, where no art has been employed 
to render it more perfect. Thus we find it in 
the ravanastron, formed of a cylinder of sycamore 
wood, partly hollowed.’ The same writer has also 
said that in Indian music ‘the extreme sensibility 
of the natives finds expression,’ and that Indian 
poetry ‘is eminently rich in all its branches.’ Of 
the latter, the work of Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
may be taken as a fair modern example. We 
will therefore briefly glance at the literary aspect 
of the Victoria-Gitikd. 

The translation of these Sanskrit verses has but 
too evidently been undertaken by a native hand, 
on by the author himself, the dignity of 
several passages being impaired by unfortunate 
misapprehensions as to English colloquial usa 
and fitness of epithet. A short flight over the 
contents of the book, with the help of a few 
quotations, will give the reader some idea of its 
merits. At the same time, it is but just to 
remember that what sounds awkward or inflated 
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in English may be rotund and elegant in the 
original, just as a Bengali does not appear to so 
great advantage in European costume as in his 
native cotton raiment and flowing muslin chadda. 
The poem commences with the following ‘ Saluta- 
tion:’ ‘To that Being who is the Lord of the 
three worlds—who pervades all the cbjects in 
the universe, both animate and inanimate—who 
is Supreme and full of pure intelligence, has 
neither beginning nor end, and is invariable— 
from whom living things derive their existence, 
and in whom they live—and in whom men whose 
minds, free from all earthly desires, are entirely 
taken up with Him, enjoy eternal bliss, I offer 
my Salutation in the hope of being freed from 
the entanglements of the world.’ After this lofty 
and pious prelude, the author thus apostrophises 
the Queen: ‘O my mother Victoria! who 
watchest over us like a guardian deity, sprun 

as thou art from a glorious ancestry, I inten 

to describe it before I dwell on thy virtues and 
deeds,’ 

In accordance with this announcement, we now 
find the poet singing that ‘ William the Conqueror, 
who was rich in honour, wise, and most powerful, 
and stood high im general estimation, was king 
of England.’ The italics have much in common 
with the Bon Gaultier phrase depicting the fierce 
‘Phairson’ as a ‘most superior pairson.’ William 
Rufus, again, was ‘mild, peaceful, and well skilled 
in the art of government.’ Henry L, ‘the patron 
of the nobles, after protecting his subjects with 
fatherly care, was crushed by the jaws of Death 
and numbered among the gods.’ Not the least 
curious feature of the Victoria-Gitiké is the 
ingenious variety of terms in which the ‘grim 
king of terrors’ is alluded to. For instance, 
Stephen ‘relinquished the royal crown and 
ascended to heaven.’ The ‘mighty King Henry 
II. left his frail body—the abode of sorrows and 
sufferings, and with it relinquished the exalted 
throne, and was rewarded by Indra with the 
enjoyment of unalloyed everlasting bliss.’ King 
Richard, too, ‘having enjoyed his kingdom after 
the example of Rima Chandra, died under the 
condition of existence and ascended to heaven.’ 
‘Much-esteemed’ John, we are told, was followed 
by the ‘sagacious’ Henry III., who ‘laid the 
foundation of the British parliament, a council 
which we are confidentially informed was ‘as 
wise as Brihaspati’ Passing lightly over the 
reigns of the Edwards, and over the Black Prince, 
who, ‘subject to the course of time, went to the 
region of the gods,’ the poem states that ‘there 
rose on the throne the moon of that race, Richard 
II’ In the next page, however, we find that 
this monarch ‘set like a sun!’ Henry IV. in 
turn became king of England, ‘a kingdom worthy 
of being coveted by the gods;’ and further on 
the poet tells us that Henry V. ‘left this nether 
world and betook himself to heaven,’ 

Coming down to the reign of Henry VII., we 
glean that he was ‘Indra-like powerful, and that 
‘during his time the continent of America, equal 
in extent to half of the globe, was discovered.’ 
It is related to the credit of Henry VIII. that 
he ‘defeated in battle the unrivalled Scotch ;’ 
while it is chronicled of Edward VI. that ‘after 
having protected his subjects for a short time, he 
gave up his mortal tenement under the laws which 
govern mortal man.’ No adjective is applied to 


of ‘exquisite beauty, and noble qualities,’ 
for the desire of heaven, this noble-hearted quee 
worthy of universal applause, finished the career 
of human life—a variegated scene of happiness 
and misery—and with it renounced the vast 
empire, transitory riches, and numerous friends 
and relatives, the renowned Tudor family became 
extinct.’ During the reign of James I., ‘revered 
by the learned,’ there was born, ‘for the benefit 
of mankind, a celebrated historian of universal 
reputation, Sir Walter Raleigh.’ King James 
‘having left his mortal mould,’ Charles I. reigned 
in his stead. 
We have now reached the historically delicate 
uestion of the Commonwealth ; but Sourindro 
fohun Tagore finds his Muse conveniently 
complaisant. King Charles, ‘suddenly falling an 
untimely victim to the intrigues of the wicked 
conspirators with whom England then abounded, 
and was bereft of king, she was left in the hands 
of the subjects.’ The ‘sagacious’ people then 
placed at the head of the Commonwealth Oliver 
Cromwell, ‘wise and madly furious in warlike 
exploits.’ Charles IL, ‘possessed of political 
acumen, made the throne of England once again 
receive a king,’ and ‘spared no efforts to establish 
the Royal Society of London.’ <A page or two 
later, we read that James II., ‘after having reigned 
for some time in the heavenly kingdom of England 
died and accepted the hospitality of the celesti 
regions.” Then William and Mary ruled the land, 
and ‘established a public treasury under the name 
of the Bank of London.’ To them succeeded 
Queen Anne, ‘the goddess incarnate of welfare and 
happiness, by whom ‘far-famed England and 
wealthy Scotland were united’ Need it be 
remarked that this ‘generous Princess’ in due 
course also ‘abjures her mortal tenement?’ In 
like manner it is put on record that ‘that Indra- 
like sovereign George I.,’ in the fullness of time 
‘had access to the enjoyment of heaven.’ The 
reign of George II. is mee | dilated upon, and 
the British conquests in India are extolled with 
a warmth that should leave no doubt as to the 
loyalty of the bard. The deeds of ‘glorious’ 

arren Hastings are detailed, as well as those 
of his successor Lord Cornwallis, while the 
Marquis of Wellesley is lauded because during his 
administration daily newspapers in Bengali were 
first published in India. 

This brings us to remark one noteworthy point 
about this Indian epic. It is more than sutfi- 
ciently effusive in respect of warlike exploits, but 
likewise attaches considerable importance to the 
progress of art, science, and literature. ‘Under 
the auspices of Charles I. were published for the 
first time newspapers instrumental to the welfare 
of the subject,’ while ‘there were also invented 
the thermometer and barometer, those waving 
banners of wise scientific skill.’ During the 
Commonwealth, Milton flourished, ‘who acquired 
world-wide celebrity for his verses flowing from 
the nectareous deep.’ The reign of George IL 
was signalised by the voyages of Admiral Anson, 
‘who, as it were like the sun, performed his 
circuit of the world” In the days when ‘intel- 
ligent George IV.’ was king, the ‘most cruel 
suttee-rite’ was abolished ; and Captain Johnson, 
‘travelling in a winged and swift-moving steam- 
boat, performed for the first time a safe voyage 


| Queen Mary; but Queen Elizabeth was ‘pious’ 
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THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST. 713 
to India” Again, thanks to ‘the wise king’| ‘what a dreary, lonely death. She seemed to 


William IV., ‘steam-carriages, swift as lightning, 
and travelling before the wind, capable of bearing 
an immense weight, and moving with a deep, 
tremendous roar like violent wind that blows on 
the day of universal dissolution, were set a-going !’ 
After this magnificent display of Queen’s English, 
one scarcely marvels at the poet’s gratitude to 
Lord William Bentinck for ‘having spared no 
effort to introduce the English language into 
India—a language which is pregnant with mani- 
fold virtues, and which enables us to insure 
this means he has 
fastened us in the meshes of a debt of obligation, 
which we shall never be able to break through, 
not even in mistake.’ . 

The poem concludes with a series of grandilo- 
uent addresses to Her Majesty, descriptive of 
the manifold blessings which have accrued to 
India during her enlightened rule. For example, 
a useful but prosaic invention is thus poetically 
alluded to: ‘O Mother Victoria! we are feasting 
our eyes with gaslight, which dims the rays of 
the moon—a light by which thou hast made bad 
roads comfortable to pass through during night— 
a light which has been made to defy even the 
most powerful wind.’ Again, the following is 
worth quoting, if only for its amusing printer's 
error: ‘The electric telegraph, of universal fame, 
which carries distant news in a moment through 
means of ineligible signals, has been for the first 
time exhibited to us by thee.’ 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore commences his ‘ Con- 
clusion’ by observing that the people of India 
have in various ways attracted Her Majesty’s 
attention—some by erudition, some by heroism, 
some by affluence, and others ‘by reaching the 
heavenly kingdom of England,. after having 
crossed the vast ocean.’ As for himself, he 
says: ‘With this little poem as my bark in 
the vast, solemn main, me through the favour- 
able assistance of the Muse to steer its course 
—a goddess through whose kindness, mother, 
even the ignorant easily attain the liberty of 
speech, unskilful and illiterate though I am, I 
have reached the foot of thy throne, O thou 
merciful Empress of India; and O I know not 
what would ultimately befall me by the will of 
the Almighty.’ 

Thus concludes our review of this interesting 

norama of English history, as seen through 

indu eyes. The work certainly forms a unique 
tribute to the Queen, being projected on a scale 

hich no poet of the United Kingdom has yet 
rivalled. 


THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


CurHBErt rose, and gently disengaging his hand, 
left the room. The letter he placed in his breast, 
even in his grief wondering what the contents 
could be. He waited down-stairs until the 
doctor joined him. 

‘We can do nothing else,’ that gentleman said. 
*Let us go home.’ 

The carriage was in readiness, and took them 
to their respective abodes. 


have no friend except you. If you know her 
lawyer’s address, you had better telegraph the 
first thing in the morning. Who are her near 
relatives 

‘She has none. She told me once her relatives 
were all distant ones, and she liked none of them. 
I will telegraph, as you suggest.’ 

‘You will be certain to come in for a good 
thing,’ continued the doctor, rather enviously. 

Cuthbert started. He had not considered the 
probability, and felt annoyed at the remark. ‘I 
neither believe nor expect it,’ he said. ‘We were 
friends, and that is all. 

‘Well, wait, and see.—Good-night, if you won’t 
come in,’ said the doctor, as the carriage stopped 
at his door. 

Cuthbert went to his room, raked together his 
smouldering fire, and for a long time sat thinking 
over the deathbed scene. He felt truly sorry 
at the loss of a friend, and, with all her peculiari- 
ties, a true friend; yet, in his sorrow, he could 
not help wondering what the contents of that 
mysterious letter, lying before him, could be. It 
must have been written when Mrs Blatchford 
was in good health, as the writing on the cover 
was firm and powerful. Well he knew that plain 
but characteristic handwriting—just the sort one 
would have expected from a stern and strong- 
minded woman. But speculation was idle; for 
some days he must remain in ignorance of the 
wishes he had so solemnly promised to see 
carried out; so he locked the letter in his desk 
in company with the maltreated sermon, which 
Mrs Roberts had picked up and reverentiall 
placed on the table; then feeling worn-out with 
the work of the day, he went to bed and slept 
an untroubled sleep. 

At an early hour next morning, Mr Harding, 
solicitor, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, learned that one of 
his best clients was dead; and by the first pos- 
sible train he made his appearance at Oversea. 
He looked rather curiously at the curate as the 
met, and his manner was polite, if not deferentia 
Cuthbert was glad to see the legal adviser appear 
so promptly, thinking his advent would shift all 
responsibility from his shoulders. 

‘And what day will you fix for the funeral, 
Mr Wrey ?’ asked the solicitor, after hearing what 
little there was to hear about his client’s rather 
sudden death, 

§What day will I fix!’ 

‘Yes, If you don’t know it, I may as well 
tell you that unless Mrs Blatchtord has made a 
fresh will within the last few months—a most 
unlikely event, as we were entirely in her con- 
fidence—entirely—unless she has made a new 
will, you are the sole executor.’ 

‘Tam!’ 

‘Yes, you; and I may add, a beneficiary to a 
considerable extent. Our client was a strange 

woman, Mr Wrey—strange and eccentric; but 
perfectly sane—perfectly sane.’ 

‘No one who knew her could doubt that.’ 

*No—fortunately, perhaps, for you—no. The 
will is in duplicate. You will find one copy in 
her secretaire ; the other is at our office. For 
form’s sake, you had better ask her relatives, 
although they are but distant ones,’ 

‘I don’t even know their names, so must leave 


‘Poor woman !’ said the doctor as they parted ; | it all to you, Mr Harding.’ 
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‘Then, I will send you a list. Saturday would 
suit me very well, if you wish me to come down 
and pay the last tribute of respect to my poor 
client—I may say, friend.’ 

‘Saturday be it, if it rests with me,’ replied 
Cuthbert, who was longing to be alone and digest 

- Mr Harding’s intelligence. 

What did it mean? The lawyer’s enigmatical 
and impressive words—the promise given to the 
dying woman, and in the background the sealed 
letter? He thought about it long, earnestly, and 
anxiously. He guessed that the dead hand laid 
some heavy burden — him, and he longed to 
know what it might be, feeling that no weight 
could be heavier than the suspense he must 
endure during the five days which must elapse 
before he could open that mysterious letter. 
But again and again he vowed, as a true man, he 
would carry out in their entirety the wishes of 
the dead woman, though he longed for the day to 
come when he might set his mind at rest as to 
what was required of him. 

It came at last. He had followed Mr Harding’s 
instructions; and cousins bearing the name of 
Blatchford, and cousins bearing other names, 
assembled in Oversea. The rector, as was due to 
his richest parishioner, performed the ceremony, 
which, for the convenience of those who came 
from a distance, was fixed as late as the light 
would allow. Then the mournful party assembled 
in the large dining-room at The Folly, and Mr 
Harding read the will. It was short—very short. 
If any of the hearers fostered hope, it only lived 
through fifty lines of clerkly writing on a sheet of 
foolscap. The testatrix kept no one long in sus- 
pense. A few generous but not absurd legacies to 
old servants, a couple of charitable bequests, and 
then—whilst the most stoical of the relatives held 
his breath or fidgeted in his chair—the whole 
of the residue, real and personal, to my friend, 
Cuthbert Wrey, clerk in holy orders—he to be 
also sole executor. That was all; too plain, 
too simple, not to be fully understood by the 
most commonplace intelligence. There was no 
outward evidence of disappointment, no outcry, 
no passionate or scandalous scene. No cousin had 
been sanguine enough to think his chance worth 
much, and each one had the consolation that if 
he got nothing, his kin were in the same plight. 
All had been prepared for disappointment. For 
many years Mrs Blatchford had held little com- 
munication with her family. She had responded, 
as a duty, to any appeals for assistance made by 
the most needy members; but no one had been 
foolish enough to expect the reversion of any 
of her wealth. So, after all, the Rev. Cuthbert 
Wrey was the most astounded of the party. 

He seemed dazed. He scarcely heard the 
lawyer’s whispered congratulations or his old 
rector’s outspoken ones. He bowed mechanically 
as the majority of the cousins filed from the room. 
The very magnitude of the bequest told him 
that something lay behind the words of the will. 
Had he been given five, ten, even twenty thousand 
pounds, he might have recognised it as an act of 

nerous friendship. But all—everything! The 

ead woman’s last words rang in his ears; the 
letter, lying in his desk at home, rose before his 
eyes. Whatever that will might say, Cuthbert 
knew that its true meaning ty in that sealed 
cover, and his only wish was to get home and 


learn his fate. He could bear the uncertainty no 
longer. The only persons left in the room were 
the lawyer, the rector, and two little knots of 
antagonistic cousins, who had recovered from their 
surprise, and were conversing in low but excited 
tones at opposite windows. 

‘TI feel bewildered, he said, rising and draini 
a glass of wine. ‘I must go home, and think it 
over quietly.’ 

‘Quite right, my dear boy,’ said the rector, 
whispering as he shook hands: ‘Don’t trouble 
about to-morrow. I will take the whole service 
at the church, and Tinley shall come round to 
St Nicholas,’ 

‘I daresay you will run up to town and see me 
next week,’ suggested Mr ing; ‘or if you 
like, I will come down again.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I will come up,’ said Cuthbert, 
Then he left the house, and walked home to 
Marine Parade. 

He went to his room, shut and locked the door, 
then took out the letter. From force of habit, 
he wheeled his chair round to its usual position 
in front of the fire, and prepared to set his mind 
at frest as to the true value of the will he had so 
lately heard read. He had actually torn the cover 
open—in another minute he would have known 

—when a temptation rose, stood before him, 
and stared him in the face—a temptation so’ per- 
fectly organised, with each feature so sharply and 
clearly defined, that it might have owned a pal- 
pable and tangible form. Should he destroy the 
unread letter ? 

Cuthbert Wrey, like every other son of Adam, 
had many times in his life been tempted to sin, 
error, or folly ; but never as yet to commit an 
act which would in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of the world rank as base dishonour. His first 
sentiment was that of surprise—surprise at such a 
thought —— to invade his brain—so, in 
scorn and anger, he bade it be gone and trouble 
him no more. But the thought remained—it 
remained, and every moment gathered strength, 
purpose, and cohesion. It spoke with thrilling 
words ; it woke old dreams; it unfolded wings, 
and bore him to the top of a mental mountain, 
and bade him gaze on the future and the glories 
thereof ; whilst, like a strange rhythm, the words 
of the will beat upon his ears: ‘All my real and 
mney estate to my dear friend, Cuthbert Wrey.’ 

e sat motionless, the half-opened letter in his 
hand, in front of him the glowing coals, which in 
oe seconds could reduce the paper he held to 
tinder. 

The thoughts, the ideas, the visions which 
crossed his mind during the hours he sat there, 
unable to do what was right, and unwilling to 
do what was wrong, would fill a book. He knew 
enough of his friend’s affairs to guess that the 
wealth she had to dispose of was great. It was 
not a —— ‘of a few paltry hundreds which 
tempted him ; nor, to do him justice, was it the 
possession of great riches. It was the career those 
riches would open to him; for, although not a 
brilliant success in the calling he had chosen, 
Cuthbert Wrey had not lost faith in himself or 
his talents. It was not common greed that 
assailed him, although the stake, he knew, was 
a large one. He saw himself freed from the 
profession he had no love for; he saw wealth 
open the doors of public life to him, and the 
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dream of younger days realised. He even saw 
himself famous and wielding power. Yes; the 
winged thought showed him this, and more, 
from the pinnacle which commanded the -future ; 
urging him, for the sake of these things, to laugh 
at scruples, and to turn his back on what men 
call honour. And hour after hour he sat with 
beads of perspiration on his brow, the letter 
trembling in his trembling hands ; whilst below 
him, and so near, the fire threw out little spits 
and darts of flame, as though urging him to 
commit the secret to its keeping, and let it be 
hidden for ever and ever in the depths of its 
wicked red heart. 

He yielded again and again in theory ; but he 
could not bring himself to do so in deed. How- 
ever the conflict might end, there was one thin 
he felt he would not do—he would not re 
that letter before he destroyed it. Its message 
should perish with it. If he committed crime, 
he would remain in ignorance as to its extent 
and influence on other people’s destinies. — 


So he sat on and on, making a good fight—sat 
until the fire died out. He would not trust 
himself to replenish it, and almost laughed as a 
fantastic thought came to him—how sullen and 
disappointed the half-burned cinders looked. 

But the candles were living, and would do the 
work equally well. With a great effort of will, 
he rose and extinguished them. For some time 
he sat in darkness; then he found himself 
searching for his matches. Too well he knew 
why he wanted them. He struck one with an 
unsteady hand. It went out, but not before he 
caught sight of his white changed face reflected 
by the mirror. ‘Shall I see my face like that 
all my lifetime,’ he muttered, ‘if I do this thing?’ 
He threw the match-box from him. 

Yet the letter was still in his hand. It was 
as easy to tear it to pieces as to burn it. Although 
still mistrusting himself, he was growing stronger 
every minute. He groped his way to the 
secretaire, placed the letter in its former resting- 
place, turned the lock, and went to bed. 

In the morning he was himself again, but 
feeling—if the mind may be compared to the 
body—as he had sometimes felt after a hard 
bout of football at Rugby—although rested and 
refreshed, with a sense of fatigue and recollection 
of a severe struggle still lingering. 

‘I will never laugh again at old Luther’s battle 
with the Evil One,’ he said, almost humbly. ‘I 
see how easily an imaginative and superstitious 
man may believe in his —— 

Cuthbert Wrey never forgot that night; ever 
afterwards he was lenient, a too lenient, 
with transgressors; but before he condemned, 
he thought of that glowing fire and the unread 
letter trembling in his hand, 

After break inst he took the letter, and in a 
calm business-like way sat down to read it. It 
was something like he had anticipated. It was 
dated some months back, carefully worded and 
written ; 


My pear Mr Wrey—To-day I have made 
my will. If I judge you rightly, no one will 
be more surpri r of you at its contents. I 
leave you all; but I leave it in trust. Years 
ago, my son, my only child, left me—or I should 


rather say I cast him off. The life he had led 
amply justified this step. But he is my son 
yet. I love him; but I dare not leave him 
money to work evil with. Where he is, I know 
not, having neither seen nor heard of him since 
we parted in anger. He may be changed, or 
he may change. If so—if you are satisfied that 
he is living even the life of an ordinary man, 
the income arising from my property must be 
his. If he marries, or is py all must be 
settled on his children—all except five thousand 
pounds, which I you to accept as a token 
of friendship. Should my son be dead before 
me, and leave no children, take and use my 
wealth as your own, and may it bring you 
greater happiness than it has brought me. I 
trust you in this as few women of my age have 
ever trusted a man. If I urged you to kee 
faith, I should show doubt, and this letter woul 
be waste paper. You will read this after my 
death, and will, I am pleased to think, regret 
a little your friend, ONORIA BLATCHFORD. 
P.S.—His name is Ralph. 


It was as he had imagined—coupling her 
last words with the delivery of that letter—she 
gave with one hand and took away with the 
other. Knowing Mrs Blatchford’s character so 
well, he could read plainly between the lines of 
that letter. He could see the pride which had 
kept her to the text, but not to the spirit of a 
determination she had vowed should irrevo- 
cable. However much her son had wronged her, 
she had forgiven him in her heart ; but having 
sworn she would not leave him a penny, h 
in this extraordinary way compounded with her 
self-respect. 

Although the passing dream of great wealth 
must come no more, Cuthbert could only feel 
thankful. He could with a clear conscience 
accept the five thousand pounds, the interest 
on which would give him about double the 
income he now enjoyed. He could free him- 
self from his bondage, and make a fresh start 
under easy circumstances. So he felt very 

teful, and vowed that the instructions that 
etter contained should be followed to the best 
of his ability. That Ralph Blatchford was dead, 
never entered his mind. He would hear of his 
mother’s death, and make his appearance—next 
week, next month or next year, according to the 
distance at which his tent was pitched. Whether 
he would be fit to be trusted with the money, 
must be an after-consideration. The decision 
would be a great responsibility ; but he hoped, 
after last night’s struggle, to be able to judge 
fairly. For ‘himeelf, he was now a free man, 
with five thousand pounds; and Cuthbert went 
that evening to the little galvanised iron apology 
for a church, and preached his last sermon wi 
a thankful heart. 

After such a turn of fortune’s wheel, no one 
wondered at his leaving his profession imme- 
diately. Legal matters were settled; the will 
duly proved, and although caveats were threatened 
by sundry relatives, the threats came to nothing ; 
and Cuthbert Wrey, to all appearance, stepped 
from a curate’s stipend of one hundred and twenty 

unds into rents, dividends, and interest, amount- 
ing at the least to four thousand pounds a year; 
and as yet Ralph Blatchford had made no sign, 
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By Cuthbert’s instructions, the notice of Mrs 
Blatchford’s death was inserted in the newspapers 
of nearly every civilised country. Then, as 
nothing was heard of the wanderer, the notice 
was changed into an advertisement requesting 
Ralph Blatchford to communicate with Messrs 
Harding & Co., Solicitors, &e. Several impostors 
responded to it, and told incredible tales; but 
were in turn dismissed. So months went on, 
and readers of newspapers in all parts of the 
world found the repetition of the same adver- 
tisement growing monotonous and a trifle irri- 
tating. 

Cuthbert meanwhile lived in London, occu- 
pying inexpensive rooms, and determined to limit 

is expenditure to the interest on the sum to 
which he was morally entitled. He strove to 
keep himself from building castles which might 
be shattered any moment. He had entered for 
the bar, thinking that was the best opening for 
his ambition. The few people who knew him, 
and were acquainted with the terms of the will, 
wondered at his mode of life. Why should a 
man of his wealth wish to adopt a profession ? 
He told no one, not even his solicitors, under 
what reservation he held the property. He 
worked hard, for it was his nature to do so, and 
managed to live contentedly enough for a year ; 
willing to resign everything when called upon 
so to do. Then, gradually, he began to grow 
unsettled. No word or tidings came of Ralph 
Blatchford. Another year passed ; and then, only 
then, Cuthbert Wrey thought—perhaps hoped— 
that Ralph Blatchford was known not in the land 
of the living. 

After this, the advertisements appeared at inter- 
vals only. Still Cuthbert feared to enter into 
his kingdom. ‘I will wait another year,’ he said. 
‘Then I shall be a barrister. If he turns up by 
that time, I will try and succeed as an advocate ; 
if not, I must believe he is dead.’ 

In due time he was called to the bar ; but never 
held a brief nor appeared in any court. Ralph 
Blatchford was still unheard of; and Cuthbert 
made up his mind to use and enter into full 
enjoyment of his strangely acquired wealth. 


WHITE PIGMENTS. 


THE term pigments is generally applied to coloured 
powders used in painting. We are not going to 
diseuss the propriety of using the words ‘white 
pigments’—whether white can be called a colour, 
and so on—but shall content ourselves by assert- 
ing, that of all pigments the most important is 
white; and without this white pigment, few 
colours, if any, could be obtained. 

' There are two characters which determine the 
quality of any pigment—namely, tint and covering- 
aged or ‘body.’ In the case of a white pigment, 
or instance, the tint may be good or bad; that 
is, it may be a yellowish, bluish, or reddish white 
—in a word, not a pure white ; and this quality, 
which has a considerable influence on the com- 
mercial value of the pigment, is not at all easy 
to detect by the unaided eye. The best means, 
perhaps, is to place a small quantity of the speci- 
men to be tried upon half a sheet of ordinary 
blue note-paper, by the side of a similar quantity 
of a perfectly pure white pigment ; then, folding 


the paper over both, and slightly pressing it down 
until the edges of the two specimens are brought 
into contact, any difference of tint will be at once 
detected when the fold is lifted up. We have seen 
this test applied successfully to several samples 
of white pigments which were very different in 
tint, but in which the eye alone—without the 
little device just mentioned—failed to detect any 
difference at all. 

With regard to covering-power or ‘body,’ it 
means the property of being able, when mixed 
with some fluid such as water or oil, to cover 4 
large surface so as to render invisible the colour 
of the wood or stone beneath. In testing this 
property in pigments, it is usual to mix them with 
the requisite quantity of oil and apply them to 
a black board. 

Another point of great importance to the colour. 
dealer is the manner in which the white pigment 
comports itself with oil. Some mix badly with 
oil; others, however opaque as powders, become 
more or less transparent ; and some form a soap, 
or ‘saponify’ the oil. This quality, which has the 
effect of rendering the paint less opaque than it 
should be, is observed to a certain extent with 
white-lead and oxide of zine. 

Colours used as water-colours or as a distemper, 
like;the water-colours of the artist, whitewash, 
and distempers for the walls of buildings, &c., 
are nothing more than the pigment in a state 
of fine powder mixed with the requisite quantity 
of water, together with a little size or gum, and 
made either into a solid paste, which is allowed 
to dry in moulds—water-colours—or used in the 
form of fluid—whitewash, distemper. Many sub- 
stances can be used for painting in this manner 
which are totally useless, or nearly so, as oil- 
paints, on account of their want of ‘body,’ or 
covering-power. 

Oil-colours are by far the more important, since 
they are much more largely used ; they are more 
durable, and resist the action of the air and water. 
They are made by mixing the pigment with 
linseed oil and turpentine. heael oil is taken 
in preference to others, because it is a ‘drying-oil ;’ 
that is, it loses its fluidity by exposure to the air, 
forming a kind of varnish over the surface upon 
which it is spread. In this respect, linseed oil 
can be improved by an artificial treatment, which 
consists in boiling it with some metallic oxides 
and taking away the scum which rises. 

Now, to show the great importance of a white 
pigment, we must state that it forms the basis 
of all oil-colours, whatever may be their tints; 
it gives to all these various yellows, greens, reds, 
and blues, the requisite covering-power, and brings 
them to the desired shade. If these colours, such 
as red oxide of iron, vermilion, cobalt blue, &c., 
possessed sufficient body, and could be used by 
themselves, they would be too dark for most 
purposes. But as they possess very little body, 
and in some instances none at all to speak of, 
they must be mixed with the white pigment to 
form paints, so that the desired tint or shade and 
the requisite covering-power are both obtained at 
the same time. 

Hitherto, white-lead has been the white pigment 
almost exclusively used for this important purpose. 
Its covering-power is so remarkable that it can 
convert almost any colour into an oil-paint, and, we 


need scarcely add, it is very largely used by itself 
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as a white colour. This white-lead is said to have 
been known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
but we have some doubts on the subject; neverthe- 
less, it has been an important branch of manu- 
facture in Holland, Vienna, Paris, Birmingham, 
&c., time out of mind, and has found employment 
for millions of capital. Apart from the unhealthy 
nature of this manufacture, as well as the great 
danger of poisoning to which it exposes the 
men and women engaged in the works, as well 
as house-painters and others who mix colours as 
a means of livelihood, it has other serious draw- 
backs. It turns a dirty yellow or brown colour 
where it is exposed to impure air. In the atmo- 
sphere of towns, there is always present a certain 
quantity of sulphur, and this attacks the white- 
lead and discolours it. In the next place, white- 
lead saponifies the linseed oil in the course of 
a comparatively short time, so that before many 
months have — it allows the painted surface 
to appear through the colour in many places. All 
these things taken into consideration, but more 
especially its poisonous nature, have induced many 
practical men to inquire after a substitute for 
white-lead. 

In process of time, ‘Kuhlmann’s White’ appeared 
above the industrial horizon. This was sulphate 
of baryta, or baryta-white produced in a new 
manner, by the late Professor Kuhlmann, then 
a wealthy chemical manufacturer at Lille. This 
substance, which is beautifully white, has been 
long used to adulterate white-lead ; but it has 
very little covering-power as an oil-paint. The 
same may be said of carbonate of lime (chalk) 
and carbonate of baryta, both of which are used 
for the same purpose. They are mixed with the 
carbonate of lead ‘to make it go further, but 
they cannot replace it. $ 

Then came the antimony-paint, ‘Stenhouse’s 
White,’ the discovery of br Stenhouse, an 
eminent Scotch chemist, which made a great 
stir when it was first produced. At that time, 
large quantities of antimony ore were imported 
for the first time from Borneo ; it was a new ore, 
an oxide of antimony, and splendid specimens of 
it were shipped to England. But it is not a pure 
white, though it does very well in mixed colours ; 
and it is liable, like white-lead, to darken by 
exposure to impure air in theatres, dining-rooms, 
hotels, 

Oxide of zinc, produced by burning metallic 
zinc and condensing the fumes, is another white 


pigment of some importance. It was long ago 
on gem as a safe substitute for the dangerous 
ead pigment. But the painters do not like it ; it 
covers badly, it saponifies the oil, and is expensive ; 
and in spite of all that has been said about it, | 
it has not been able to supplant white-lead. 
Nevertheless, it is a white pigment which well 
deserves the name, having considerable covering- 
oa, and is still largely used in spite of the 
efects attributed to it. 

These are all the substances, save one, which 


can be ranked as white pigments, and are notable | 


as fulfilling, more or less, the 


conditions 
of tint and covering-power. 


e exception is 


the more important white pigment, known as_ 
‘Griffiths’s White,’ from the name of Mr Thomas | 
Griffiths, F.C.S., of Liverpool, where it is manu- 


factured by the Sanitary Paint Company. This 


white, which was described by us in a recent article | 


on ‘Lead Poisoning’ (No. 1016), really appears to 
have solved the difficult problem referred to 
above. But the solution was not obtained with- 
out considerable labour and a large expenditure. 
Dr Phipson, in his Report to the International 
Congress, says : ‘It is one of the most useful and 
ingenious discoveries of modern times ;’ and the 
Duke of Northumberland, Chairman of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, in presenting the gold medal 
of that Society to Mr Griffiths, stated the new 
white pigment to be ‘the greatest discovery ever 
made for preventing the dreadful suffering caused 
by the use of lead-paint.” ‘Griffiths’s White, a 
substance to which we have on a former occasion 
alluded, has for its basis sulphide of zine, which is 
combined with baryta and magnesia. It is pro- 
duced in precipitating a solution of zine by solu- 
tions of baryta and magnesia, submitting the pro- 
duct to calcination, washing, grinding, &e. It is a 
simple process enough, though rather too com- 
plicated a branch of chemical manufacture to be 
described here in detail, and does not require very 
great expertness on the part of the workmen. But 
there is no dangerous poison at work here ; not 
asingle case of illness from this cause has been 
known since the manufactury existed —now 
several years—and numerous experiments have 
shown that the covering-power of this new white 
is actually greater than that of white-lead. 

There is an old saying that ‘it never rains but 
it pours, and it is perfectly applicable to the 
present case. The new white pigment was found 
to be non-poisonous, and to be superior to white- 
lead as a pigment, and more durable. It does not 
saponify the linseed oil, nor does it become dis- 
coloured by bad air. There remained only the 
question of cost, and this was solved by showing, 
in house-painting, for instance, that where white- 
lead cost twenty-three shillings a hundredweight, 
and ‘Grifliths’s White’ twenty-seven shillings, 
there was an economy in favour of the latter of 
no less than ten shillings a hundredweight, on’ 
account of its marvellous covering-power. 

It can now be only a question of time to see the 
pernicious white-lead industry superseded by the 
production of this new Liverpool white. 


ORANGE-FARMING. 


Maxine every allowance for the circumstance 
that nine or ten years must elapse between the 
periods of planting orange-seed and gathering the 
crop—should grafting or budding not be resorted 
to—it will probably be found that, among the 
long catalogue of cultivated fruits, the orange 
tribe afford the most satisfactory financial results. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that orange- 
farming in various parts of the world has hitherto 
been mainly confined to persons of capital, to 
whom a pleasant agricultural life was an object, 
and a few years spent in a waiting attitude a 
matter of little importance. At first sight, there- 
fore, it may seem like a kind of cruel joke, or 
at all events a paradox, to recommend this 
industry to the immigrant with limited means, 
about to seek a home and an immediate income 
in northern New Zealand; yet the facts to be 
presently adduced appear to promise him con- 
siderable encouragement to occupy at least part 
of his time and land in orange-farming. 
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When the orange race is thus alluded to, the 
reader is not to expect a treatise upon the different 
species so ably described by the eminent naturalist 
Bisso, in his Natural History of the Orange, 
published in Paris in 1818—the Adam’s apple 
or forbidden fruit, bergamot orange or mellarosa, 
citron, lemon, the sweet and acid lime, the sweet 
and bitter orange, and pomelo or pompelmoose— 
but only reference to a few prominent features 
connected with the pursuit generally in one or 
two places, upon which a favourable opinion, as 
04 pons the industry at the antipodes, 


he members of the orange family number 
fully two hundred varieties; and, although 
originally hailing from the tropical banks of 
an Indian river, these have spread into most 
lands, becoming rapidly acclimatised or modi- 
fied wherever they have been cultivated under 
even the most moderately favourable circum- 
stances. Where, on the other hand, individuals 
of the family, such as the lime, in the West 
Indian island of Montserrat, have been intro- 
duced into a specially congenial climate and soil, 
they evince a degree of superiority that astonishes 
rsons acquainted only with the limes of the 
t. This small island of eight miles in length 
by five in breadth, consisting of a cluster of 
mountain-tops rising abruptly out of the depths 
of the Caribbean Sea, is now the principal home 
of the lime-farming industry, which dates there 
only from the year 1852. An enterprising planter, 
Mr Burke, commenced the first orchards, which 
at present, under the Montserrat Company, cover 
more than six hundred acres, and contain one 
hundred and twenty thousand trees. It is said 
that no more beautiful sight can anywhere be 
witnessed than the two miles of road which 
intersect this orchard, when the limes are covered 
with fruit and the air laden with their fragrance. 
At first, the speculation was unprofitable, on 
‘account of the ote outlay of capital required ; 
but now, with an annual export of more than 
eighty thousand gallons of lime-juice to this 
country alone, the industry is rightly regarded as 
both important and remunerative. 
In the island of Trinidad, great attention has 
of late years been paid to orange-cultivation, many 
‘ood sorts, including the Portugal silver and 
t Michael, having been imported. Such success 
has attended those efforts, that, in 1877, trial 
consignments shipped to London were pronounced 
the best then offered in the market, except similar 
varieties received about the same period from 
Brazil; the former selling for eight shillings a 
box of one hundred oranges, and the latter fetch- 
ing eleven shillings. In Trinidad, the shrubs 
are reared about twenty-five feet apart, thus 
admitting sixty-five or seventy trees per acre. 
The smallest average yielded in unfortunate seasons 
is five hundred oranges per fruiting tree, and 
the highest average one thousand. ‘Taking the 
lesser crop as an example, the whole harvest will 
seldom below thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred oranges, which, at the modest price on the 
spot of five shillings a hundred, shows a gross 
return of eighty-one pounds five shillings an acre. 
It is a curious circumstance connected with the 
rearing of this favourite fruit—which fits in 
admirably with the necessity which exists for 
plucking it in a green state when sent to a 


distant market—that the trees from which unripe 
fruit is gathered bear plentifully every year; 
whereas those allowed to fully ripen their oranges, 
only yield abundant harvests during alternate yearg, 

The great age to which the orange-tree lives 
and bears, is an important consideration for 
the colonist, who might, by a little self-denial, 
and through a judicious first selection and expen- 
diture upon an orange grove, virtually endow his 

sterity with an annually increasing income, 

isso, in the work already alluded to, mentions 
that in the convent of St Sabina, at Rome, there 
is an orange-tree said to be six hundred years old; 
and at Nice, in 1789, there was another which 
usually bore between five and six thousand 
oranges ; its trunk took two men to encircle it, 
its crown was more than fifty feet from the 
round, and its age was lost in antiquity. Even 
in England, orange-rearing, during a considerable 
portion of the year in the open air, has not been 
attended with much difficulty, as witness the 
Beddington orchard in Surrey, of which Bishop 
Gibson, in his contributions to Camden’s Britannia, 
says it ‘was one hundred years old in 1695 ;’ the 
Hampton Court orange-trees, some of which are 
setel, to be more than three hundred years old; 
and various gardens in South Devonshire, where, 
trained against the walls, and only protected with 
straw mats during winter, are specimens which 
have flourished for at least a century. 

Whatever remarks may be made concerning the 
orange are equally _— to the lemon, with 
the exception that the latter, being much more 
hardy, will grow freely in the open air in climates 
where the former would inevitably perish In 
the south of England, when properly sheltered by 
walls and protected during winter, the lemon 
yields very fair crops of good fruit; and in cold 
Perthshire, as far north as the old cathedral city 
of Dunblane, lemon seedlings of about five feet 
high, in pots, may be seen in the approach to one 
of the villas in the neighbourhood during summer 
and autumn, filling the air with their exquisite 
perfume, especially after rain, and adding beauty 
to their surroundings by their glossy evergreen 
foliage. It may prove interesting to know that 
foreign cattle are particularly fond of lemons, 
and that in Brazil, where this favourite product 
is now naturalised, the herds eat greedily of the 
fallen fruit, their flesh acquiring an agreeable 
aromatic flavour from this dainty food. 

It is mainly towards the New World that the 
intending planter and immigrant should look for 
gratifying financial results connected with orange 
and lemon raising. Certainly, it is in California 
that this industry at present shows statistics more 
extraordinary and encouraging than almost any- 
where else. There, we are informed, an average 
tree yields, at the age of ten to twelve years, one 
thousand oranges; that forty oranges may be 
seen hanging from a single bough, which must 
be supported, to hinder it from breaking under 
the fragrant weight; that individual trees yield 
two thousand oranges, and one distinguished 
specimen three thousand oranges, per annum; 

at one man is capable of looking after a planta- 
tion of twenty acres; and that a fruiting orchard 
of ten acres is expected to return an annual profit 
of two thousand pounds. Pleasing reading as the 
above may possibly be to the intending farmer, 
even those cheerful figures are transcended as one 
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ts nearer to New Zealand. In New South 
Wales, there are certain orange plantations the 
annual gross return from which is given as five 
hundred pounds per acre; and single trees are 

inted out to the inquiring traveller which, for 
more than twenty years, have rewarded the pro- 
rietor with each three hundred dozen of the 
Finest fruit per annum. 

It will naturally be objected, perhaps, that, 
although the foregoing information may 
interesting enough, it offers no guarantee that 
orange-culture is suitable for New Zealand ; and 
that, in any case, no poor colonist could afford 
to wait nine or ten years for his first harvest. 
In reply to the first objection, we learn from 
an official source (Report of the New Zealand 
Colonial Industries Commission for 1880), thiat 
in the Auckland district—the one selected by 
some of our countrymen for the commence- 
ment and prosecution of tea and silk farming 
shortly, as well as for the industry advocated in 
this article—‘ good oranges and lemons have been 
roduced for many years, although no attention 

been paid to the selection of sorts or to special 
culture.” Also, that the annual return per acre 
is estimated at a hundred pounds. As the capa- 
bilities of Auckland are not usually reckoned 
inferior to those of New South Wales, probably 
this modest valuation of the orange crop will be 
found far under the truth; whilst the genial 
warmth of the climate, the fairly copious and well 
distributed rainfall, and volcanic nature of the 
soil, clearly indicate this province as one likely 
to favour the growth of the lime to probably as 
great perfection as its more robust relatives the 
orange and lemon. 

To the second objection, it may be answered 


that by the well-understood process of grafting or |- 


budding, fruiting trees from strong seedlings may 
now be obtained about or after the second year. 
It is not unlikely, besides, that the curious and 
interesting new French system of plant-vaccination 
may be made available ere long to accomplish 
a crop even earlier. Against grafting and bud- 
ding, it is sometimes urged that, as the fruiting 
orange or lemon tree thus produced will be a 
dwarf, although it may bear carly, the produce 
will be limited. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the grafted dwarf is likely to live longer 
than the unmutilated seedling, and that it yields 
choicer varieties of fruit. 

Another question may still be asked with 
reference to the outlet, in a comparatively limited 
community like that of New Zealand, for all the 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, bergamots, pome- 
loes, and forbidden fruit, the planter and immi- 
oy of the future may hope to produce. To this 

nal query, it will surely only be necessary to 
add, that at present the colonists pay importers 
the handsome sum of ninety thousand pounds a 
owe for jams, jellies, and preserves of various 

nds—of which a large 4p gem if not all, 
might pass into the pockets of colonial growers, 
were facilities completed—which they doubtless 
soon will be—for preparing these luxuries, includ- 
ing marmalade, on the spot. On the whole, it 
seems plain that, equally with the planter of ; 
means, the active immigrant, having a taste for: 
ing and some little experience, may, in the | 
intervals of his ordinary agriculture in New: 
Zealand, soon surround his farmhouse or cottage | 


with fruiting we lemons, and the rest of this 
valuable group ; besides bringing forward thou- 
sands of seedlings in odd corners of his land, to 
become in time a source of wealth to his posterity, 
if not to himself. 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


be | AT @ public meeting in Edinburgh some time ago, 


Professor Blackie told his audience the following 
story: ‘A little boy at a presbytery examination 
was asked, “What is the meaning of regenera- 
tion?” “Oh, to be born again,” he replied.— 
“Quite right, Tommy. You're a very good boy. 
Would you not like to be born again?” Tommy 
hesitated, but on being pressed for an answer, 
said: “No.”—“Why, Tommy?” “For fear I 
might be born a lassie !” he replied.’ 

This appears to be an excellent illustration 
of the folly of asking children difficult theological 
questions before they are old enough to grasp 
the difference between worldly fact and divine 
allegory. 

Much more to the point, and a splendid 
specimen of childlike reproach, was the reply 
of a little urchin, who, with his brothers and 
sisters, were always scolded by their grandfather 
whenever they dared to invade the precincts of 
his library. ‘Would you like to go to heaven, 
Bertie?’ his mother asked of him one evening, 
when she had been reading to him Mrs Hemans’s 
beautiful verses on the Better Land. ‘No, 
mamma,’ was the quick response.—‘ You wouldn’t 
like to go to heaven, my son! Why?’ ‘Why, 
grandpapa will be there, won’t he?’—‘Yes; I 
hope he will.’ ‘Well, when he sees us children, 
he’ll come scolding along and say: “Whew! 
whew! what are you all here for?” No, mamma; 
I don’t want to go to heaven, if grandpapa is going 
to be there.’ 

We cull the following from one of the French 
papers: A little boy was sitting by the bed of 
his grandmother, who was very ill. ‘Ah, my 
poor child,’ she said, ‘I am very bad ; I am going 
to die” He looked very much mystified for 
a few minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Why will you die? Does God want an old 
angel ?? 

‘Grandpapa,’ said another intelligent little 
fellow, ‘who made those great ditches in your 
forehead ?’ 

‘God, my dear.’ 

‘What did he make them for?’ 

‘I don’t know, Willie. Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions.’ 

Willie was thoughtful for a few moments, and 
then said: ‘I know now! Father can tell how 
old his cows are by the wrinkles on their horns. 
Is that what God put wrinkles on your brow for, 
grandpapa 

Some remarkable answers are sometimes given 
by children in response to questions put to them 
in school. At a school at Wallsend, near New- 
castle, the master asked a class of boys the 
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meaning of the word ‘appetite ;’ and after a brief 

use, one little boy said: ‘I know, sir; when 
a eatin’, I’m ’appy ; and when I’m done, I’m 
tight.’ 
“iether teacher asked a bright little girl what 
country was opposite to us on the globe. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, now,’ pursued the ais ‘if I were to 
bore a hole through the earth, and you were to 
go in at this end, where would you come out?’ 

‘Out of the hole, sir, replied the pupil with 
an air of triumph. 

Children frequently put puzzling re at 
home to their parents on various subjects, as is 
evinced by the one which a smart boy, who had 
been reading the newspaper, put to his father. 
‘Pa, has the world got a tail?’ ‘No, my boy ; it 
is quite round, replied his parent.—‘ Well,’ 
persisted young hopeful, ‘why do the papers say 
“so wags the world,” if it ain’t got a tail? 

As an instance of juvenile precocity, we may 
mention the stratagem employed by a little six- 
year-old fellow whose en had told him that 
it was impolite to ask for cakes or other things 
which they might see being prepared, while 
visiting at other people’s houses. Calling at a 
house in the neighbourhood where a cake was 
being made, he eyed the precious composition 
very wistfully for some time without speaking, but 
at last he ventured to say in an undertone: 
‘Mother says it’s not polite to ask for cake.’ 
‘No,’ was the reply; ‘it does not look well for 
little boys to do so,’—‘ But she didn’t say I must 
not eat a piece, in case you gave it to me,’ was 
the unanswerable rejoinder. 

Of a similar kind was the suggestion of a little 
girl who, while at a party, had left upon the 
table half an orange. On passing the house 
the next morning, she thought of the orange, and 
feeling like finishing it, she entered and said to 
the lady : ‘Mrs M——, I left part of an orange 
here last night, and I have called to see about it. 
If you cannot find it, you needn’t trouble yourself 
— it, as a whole small orange will do just as 
well. 

Children, if permitted, will sometimes try to 
argue a question; but it is seldom that they 
venture on closing an argument, when it is par- 
ticularly addressed to them. A certain Aunt 
Betsy was, however, trying to persuade her little 
nephew to go to bed, and by way of argument, 
said that all the little chickens went to roost at 
sunset. ‘Yes,’ replied the boy; ‘but the old 
hen always goes with them.’ 

A little girl who had heard that every one was 
made of dust, was one day standing at the window, 
and appeared to be very intently watching the 
eddies of that staple of creation as they were 
whirled up by the wind. Her mother, observing 
her, asked her what she was thinking about ; and 
she responded in a very serious tone: ‘I thought, 
mamma, that there was going to be another little 
girl’ This, however, was not so precocious an 
answer as that wrung from another little girl 
who was reproved for playing with the boys, and 
was told that being seven years old, she was too 
big for that now. ‘Why, grandma,’ she replied, 
‘the bigger we grow, the better we like ’em.’ 

Some children are often amusing by reason of 
their conceit, as in the case of the young French 
gentleman of the mature age of five, who, on 


being told that the baby wanted to kiss him, 
said : ‘Yes; he takes me for his 0.x 

Amusing answers also occur when attempts are 
made to tax a child’s memory about things with 
which it may be imperfectly acquainted. In this 
category may be reckoned the two following 
incidents, 

‘Well, my child, said a father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, ‘what 
do you remember of all the preacher said?’ 
‘Nothing,’ was the timid reply.—‘ Nothing!’ he 
exclaimed in a severe tone. ‘Now, remember, 
the next time you must tell me something of 
what he says, or you will have to be punished’ 
Next Sunday, the child came home with her 
eyes all wild with excitement. ‘I remember 
something to-day, papa,’ she cried eagerly. ‘I 
am very glad of it,’ said her father. ‘What did 
he say ?’—‘ He said: “A collection will now be 
made !”? 

We will close our paper by an amusing example 
of childish scepticism. <A little boy about four 
years of age was saying his prayers at his mother’s 
knee, and when he had finished the Lord’s Prayer, 
she said: ‘Now, Willie, ask God to make you a 
good boy. The child raised his eyes to his 
mother’s face for a few moments, as if in deep 
thought, and then startled her with the reply: 
‘It’s no use, mamma. He won’t do it. tw 
asked him a heap o’ times.’ 


AFTERWARD. 


O srranae, O sad perplexity, 
Blind groping through the night ; 
Faith faintly questions can there be 
An afterward of light ? 


O heavy sorrow, grief and tears, 
That all our hopes destroy ; 

Say, shall there dawn in coming years 
An afterward of joy ? 


O hopes that turn to gall and rue, 
Sweet fruits that bitter prove ; 

Is there an afterward of true 
And everlasting love ? 


O weariness, within, without, 
Vain longings for release ; 

Is there to inward fear and doubt 
An afterward of peace ? 


O restless wanderings to and fro, 
In vain and fruitless quest ; 
Where shall we find above, below, 

An afterward of rest ? 


O death, with whom we plead in vain 
To stay thy fatal knife ; 

Is there beyond the reach of pain 
An afterward of life ? 


Ah yes; we know this seeming ill, 
When rightly understood, 
In God’s own time and way fulfil 
His afterward of good. 
W. 
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